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ABSTRACT 

-Sixteen elementary students were observed 
systematically over 2 entire school days to examine the nature of 
instruction and academic responding times for elementary learning 
disabled (LD) students during resource room and mainstream classroom 
instruction. Data were recorded on six categories in 10 second 
intervals. Results indicated that in the mainstream setting the 
nature of instruction and academic responding was similar for LD Ss 
and their nonLD classmates. However, LP Ss^received more small group 
instruction and more teacher approval in the resource room than in 
the mainstream room, and also engaged in three of seven active 
academic responses for more time when in the resource room. Yet, 
overall active academic irespotuding time was low, even in the resource 
room, averaging just over 29 minuteg of a 95 minute time period. 
(Author/CL) ^ 
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Abstract 

Sixteen elementary students were observed systematically over two 
entire school days to examine the nature of instruction and academic 
respon^ding times for LD students during resource room instruction and 
mainstream classroom instruction. Data were recorded on six 
categories in 10-second intervals. Results indicated that in the 
miainstream setting, the nature of instruction and academic id/ponding 
was similar for LD studer>ts and their non-LD classmSites. Ho\yever, LD 
students received more small group instruction and more teacher 
approval in the resource room than in the ma'insyeam room^ and also 
engaged in three of seven active academic responses for more time when 
in the resource room. Yet, overall active academic responding time 
was low, even in the resource room, averaging ju$t over 29 minutes of 
a 95-minute time period. .Implications of the findings for mainstream 
and resource room instruction are explored. 
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LD Students' Active Academic Responding in Regular and 
Resource Classrooms 
'In studying variables that contribute to students' learning in 
school, attention has turned away from gross measures to specific 
indices of the opportunities students have to make active learning 
responses (cf. Graden, Thurlow, & Ysseldyke, 1982a). Academic 
responding time has been defined as the time during which a student is 
attending and making an active academic response such as reading aloud 
or silently, writing, and asking or answering academic questions. 
These types of responses are in contrast to task management responses 
(raising hand, looking for materials, listening, etc.) and 
inappropriate responses (disruption, looking arou'nd, etc;). 

Although terminology has varied, "several studies have found 
positive "Correlations between the amount of time students engage in 
academic, on-task behaviors and their gains on measures of achievement 
(Borg, 1980; Coo ley & Leinhardt, 1980; Gayer & Richards, 1979; Good & 
Grouw§, 1977; Greenwood, Delquadri, Stanley, Terry, & Hal], 1981; 
McKinney, Mason, Perkerson, & Clifford, 1975; Stallings, 1975). On 
the ottier hand, relationships between achievement and iask management 
responses' generally have been insignificant or negative and 
relationships between achievement and inappropriate responses 
generally have been negative. 

Significant progress has been made in identifying and documenting 
the importance of active academic responding to the learning of 
regular students in mainstream education. Only recently has the 
relationship bet-ween learning and students' responses been -explored 
for special populations. In an investigation of both the nature of 
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instruction (activities, tasks, teaching structures, and the 
activities and location of the teacher), and the nature of students' 
responses, Thurlow, Graden, Greener, , and Ysseldyke (1982) found that 
school-identified learning disabled^ (LD) students apparently received 
some benefits from "being classified as LD. In comparison to non-LD. 
classmates, the LD siudents were allocated more individual instruction 
and more teacKer approval thajj their non-LD peers. Further, the LD 
students engaged in certain academic responses (playing academic 
gamers/' re^diAgr aloud, talking about academics, asking academic 
questions, and answering academic questions.) for greater amounts of 
time than the non-LO students. However, non-LD students engaged in 
the academ:ic response of writing for greater amounts of time than LD 
students, thereby negating any difference in total active academic 
responding times of the two groups. 

One conclusion that might be drawn from the data reported by 
Thurlow, Graden, et al. (1982) is that the LD students were allocated 
more individual instruction, more teacher approval,, ^nd greater 
opportunities to engage in certain types of active academic responses 
during the times. when they were in the LD resource room. However, the 
analyses, presented by Thurlow, Graden, et al. compared LD and non-LD 
students over entire school days; the times, spent by LD students in 
mainstream classes and resource rooms were not separated. Thereforei 
the conclusion that benefits received by LD students can be attributed 
to. the resource room is inappropriate at this point. 

Only one study has attempted to document LD students' responding 
times within the special classroom. Zigmond, Vallecorsa, and 

■Am 
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Uinhardt (1980) found that LD students who were placed within a 
special' classroom for the entire school day engaged in active, academic 
responses such as reading and writing for very small amounts of time. 
One-third of the students' day within the self-contained classroom 
consisted of off -task time, and waiting or management respofjses. 
These data suggest that special education services provided to the 
student do not increase academic ervgaged time. However, self- 
contained classroom placement is not the typical^placement for the 
majority of LD students. In conformance with mandates for the least 
restrictive placement, most LD students are placed within mainstream 
classes for part of the day and in resource rooms for the remainder. 
It is possible that this arrangement, in which the special education 
teacher sees the LD student for only part of the day, leads to 
different interaction patterns and requirements of the student than 
occurs Vfi/hen the teacher is with the student all day (cf. Thurlow, 
Ysseldyke, Graden, Greener, & Mecklenburg, 1982). 

The present study was conducted: to compare the nature of 
instruction and academic responding time for LD students in the 
mainstream classroom and in the resource, room. Further, the nature of 
instruction and academic responding time for LD students in the 
resource room was compared to the nature of instruction and a^ademTc 
responding time for non-LD students in the mainstream c^as^rjjpm during 
the times their LD classmates were in the\nes^rce room. This 
comparison was conducted because resource room injstruction typically 
focuses on the academic activities of reading andl math. It is 
possible that, during reading and math instruction, non-LD students 
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receive equivalent amounts of individual instfTIc*4^n^and teacher 
approval and engage in the same amounts. of active academic responses 
as LD students. Comparisons also were. made between the two groups of 
students during the times both were in the regular classroom. 

■■ Method 

Subjects 

Eight pairs of LD and non-LD students from eight cla^rooms in. 
eight elementary schools in a suburban school district served as 
subjects. The students were in' grades three. (n=12) and four (n=4). 
Five of the pairs were males and three were female.. The homeroom 
teachers of these students included three males (1 3rd.. grade, 2 4th 
grade) and five females (all 3rd grade). The LD students were 
receiving services in levels 3 (i.e., resource room itistruction for up 
to h day)'and 4 (i.e., resource room instruction for more than h day 
but not all day), with scheduled time in the resource room ranging 
from 30 minutes per day to 225 minutes per day. All teacheris and 
students were volunteer participants in the observational study. 

In the selection of subjects, LD students were selected first by 
using a random numbers table to pick from third and fourth grade 
students who were on tho. schools' ^D rolls by late fall. A non-LD 
peer was then selected for each LD student by randomly selecting from 
the names of same-sex students in the LD students' homerooms. 
Observation System 

' The CISSAR (Code for Instructional Structure and Student Academic 

♦ . ■ • 

Response) observation system was used in this study. The version of 
the system employed was developed by the Juniper Gardens Children's 
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Project in Kansas City, Kansas (Greenwood, Delquadri, & Hall, 1978)., 
The system focused the observation on the behaviisr of one target 
Student (rather than sampling behaviors of. several students) and 
allowed bbservers to record six event areas: (a) activity (12 codes), 
(b) task (8 codes), (c) teaching structure (3 codes), (d) teacher 
location (6 codes), (e) teacher^ activity (5 codes), and (f) student 
response (19 codes). Seventeen stop codes also were used to record 
reasons for termination of observation. Tablp 1 is a list of the 
definitions of the event areas and the specific events recorded within 
each area. Detailed definitions and examples „are presented by 
Thurlow, Graden et al. (1982). Excluding the stop codes, a total of 
53 different events could be recorded with the CISSAR. system. 



rnsert Table 1 about here 



An interval time sampling technique was used to direct the 
recording of events. Three event areas were recorded every 10 seconds 
over the entire school day while the student was in the classroom. 
Coding was structured into blocks of seven 10-second intervals. During 
the first 10-second interval, activity, task, and teaching structure 
were recorded. During each of the next six 10-second intervals, 
teacher location, teacher acti\Mty, and student response were 
recorded. This pattern was maintained throughout the observation. 

An auditory electronic timer attached to a clipboard was used to 
signal the lO-secon'd intervals. The timer was equipped with an 
earplug so that only the observer could hear the signal '(a short beep 



sound). The clipboard was used; to hold coding sheets and to provide a 
hard surface for marking events. 

^ The coding sheets, modeled after those used by the 'Juniper 
Gardens Children's Project (Stanley & Greenwood, 1980), were designed 
at Minnesota's Institute so that they could, be read automatically by 
an^optical scanner. To be reqid correctly by the scanner, the circles 
on the coding sheet had to be v^y dark and completely'^il.led. In 
addition to spaces for coding student . identification and start and 
stop times, each sheet contained three blocks representing 70 seco.nds 
each. Each completed sheet represented 3.5 minutes of observal|^ion 
time. . 
Observers. / . 

Eleven individuals served. as observers during the present study. 
Nine of the observers were responsible for the majority of the 
observations. The other two observers ^were substitutes who filled in 
for reasons of sickness, rtiake-up observations, and so^n. these 
substitute observers were Institute staff . members who conducted 
observer training sessions and monitored the regular observers. The 
regular observers wisre all females who had^been selected from a pool 
'of 50 female applicants who had responded "to an ad 4n a local 
newspaper. A prerequisite for consideration was that the applican^t 
not have a background in education; the goal was to minimize l?iases 
that might be brought to the classroom setting'. Additional selection 
criteria included aver^age or above average reading ability and 
performance on selected parts of a general off ice skills test. A' ^ 
pei^sonal ' interview with one of two Institute staff members comprised 
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the final step of selection. • / ^• 

Of the nine selected observers, two had attended college for . at- 
least. one year and one had a BA. Two others had completed a business 
or vocational school program. Previous employment varied greatly, 
including sales, clerical ,. foster parent, own business, and social 
worker. All but two observers had a child or children, in elementary 
or secondary, school. Observers did not work in schools in which their 
children were enrolled. • 
Procedures 

Observer training . Observers were trained in the observation 
system through the use of an Observer and Trainer's Manual (Stanl^ly & 
Greenwood, 1980). The manual presented eight units that, according to 
the authors, were sequenced in terms of the complexity of the 
recording skills covered. Training required observers to read 
materials and then practice coding small numbers of events through the 
use of a variety of other media,; including flashcards, overheads, and 
videotapes. Exercises and quizzes were presented throughout the 
manual. Mastery {100% correct) of the material in each unit was 
required before continuing in the training to the next unit. 

Training in the system was conducted by four . Institute staff 
members. Two weeks of half -day training sessions were required to 
cover the material presented in the manual. This was followed by two 
to three days of practice coding within actual classrooms. 

Data collection . The trained educational observers > coded 
activities on either a whole-day (one observer ali day) or half-day 
(one observer for morning, another for afternoon) basis. Typically, 
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observers did not code continuously for a period of more than two 
hours because of breaks within the school day. Ob.servations were not 
conducted during breaks, such as those for lunch, recess, and 
bathroom. Also, observers did not code during physical education, 
music, or special assembly programs since the observation system did 
. not apply to these situations. , Observers did follow target students 
when they left their homeroonis-^ go to other classrooms for certain 
subjects (typical ly-readi1^§.' and/or mathematics), or when they went to 
the- resource teacher for special instruction. Coding was conducted in 
these other classrooms in the same manner as in homerooms- Regardless 

- I . ^ 

Of. the physica-l setting, observers attempted to position themselves to 
be unobtrusive and to avoid revealing the identity of target students 
to the target students themselves or to other students. . 

Each target student was observed for two full days by the trained 
educational observers. The decision, to collect two days of data. on. 
each student was based on stability analyses presented by Greenwood et 
al. (1981), in which they found one day of observation predicting 62%. 
and 92% of the variance for activity and student response, 
respectively. Student pairs (LD and non-LD) always were observed on 
the same days; however, an attempt was made to schedule the two days 
of observation for different days^ of the week. Typically, these two 
days were consecutive. All observations (2 days for 16 students) were 
completed between January and March. 

Reliability . Reliability checks were conducted during training 
and; during another observation study that took place ov^r a two-month 
period immediately preceding this study. These checks were conducted 



by the observer pairs within each room; one of the two observers was 
designated randomly as the reliability observer. This observer 
stopped observing her target student arid coded events on the same 
student as the other observer in the classroom for approximately 14 
minutes (4 pages of observation). During the study, 41 reliability 
checks were completed. 

Two types of reliability were checked: (a) behavioral, and (b) 
sequential. Behavioral reliability was a measure of observer 
agreement on a specific event being observed; behaviqral reliabilities 
were calculated for (a) teacher location, (b) teacher activity, and 
(c) student response. The second type of reliability, sequential 
reliability, was a measure of observer agreement on the sequence of 
items; this measure was- designed to document that observers were 
coding in the sequence required by the observation system. According 
•to the CISSAR training manual, the desired levels of reliability were 
90% for behavioral reliability and 85% for sequential reliability. 
Table 2 is a summary of the observers' reliabilities. 

Insert Table 2 about here 

Because of the desire not to- lose observation data on any of the 
subjects (which occured when the reliability observer stopped to watch 
the other observer's student), reliability checks were not conducted 
during the current study, except at the study's onset. At that timej 
the Institute staff members who had been responsible for training 
served as reliability observers. It was noted at, that time that some 
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observer drift seemed to have occurred (possibly due to the one-month 
vacation break between this study and the one immediately preceding- 
it). A special meeting was held to review definitions and clarify 
where the drift seemed to be occurring (mainly in the area of teacher 
activity). Then, to maintain adequate levels of reliability 
throughout the study, meetings were held to discuss coding problems, 
reliability disagreement, and so on. These were held on a weekly 
basis for the first two weeks of the study, and then on a bi-weekly 
basis after that. At the meetings, definitions were reviewed and any 
disagreements were resolved. 

Data Analysis " . " 

Total amounts of time and percentages of observed time over the 
two days of observation for each'^'student comprised the dependent 
measures in this study. Percentage data were used for correlated t 
test analyses of the activities, task^v-structures, teacher locations, 
teacher activities, and student responses for the LD students in the 
regular versus resource rooms. Actual time data were used for 
independent jt test analyses of the same variables for the LD students 
versus non-LD students during the period of time the LD student was in 
the resource room and during, the period of time the LD student was in 
the regular classroom. 

The data presented in the tables in the current report were 
derived by transforming the actual observational data since the 
observation system, designed to allow the recording of as much data as 
possible, required that activity, task, and structure be coded once 
every 70 seconds while. teacher location, teacher activity, and student 
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response were coded six times every 70 seconds. The transformations 
produced slight overestimates of the time allocated to each activity, 
task, and structure, and slight underestimates of the times for 
teacher location, teacher activity, and student, response. The 
transformed times were not used in data analyses. 

Results 

Regular vs Resource Classroom Times for LP Students 

LP students were observed for an average of approximately 220 
minutes (3.7 hrs) each day; the remaining time was not observed 
because students were at lunch, recess, physical education, music, 
special ■ assemblies, or bathroom, or Were going from one classroom to 
another. About 435$ of the observed time was in the resource room (95 

min). . ' 

Activity . The percentages of time allocated to activities within 
regular and resource classroorns for-tfrs"tudents are presented in Table 
3. In the resource classroom, the largest percentage of time was 
allocated to reading; in the regular classroom, the largest percentage 
,of time was allocated to language, followed closely by science and 
math. Significant differences were found in the amounts of time 
allocated" to three specific academic activities: reading, t(7)=9.40, 
£=.000; spelling^ t(7)=2. 93, £=.022; and social studies, t(7)-2.91, 
£=.023. LP students were allocated a significantly greater percentage, 
of time for reading activities in the resource classroom as compared 
to the regular classroom, and significantly more time for. spelling and 
social studies activities in the regular classroom than in the regular 
classroom. .Percentages of times allocated to two non-academic 
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activities also were found to be significantly different, with greater 
percentages devoted to both business management, jt(7)-3*93, £=.006, 
and transition, t(7)=3.92, £=.006, in the regular classroom than in 
the resource classroom. Despite these differences, the percentage of 
time devoted to academic activities overall, in regular and resource 
classrooms was not found to differ significantly, t^(7)=2.30, £=.055, 
nor was the' percentage of time devoted to non-academic activities 
overall, t(7)-2. 30, £=.055. 

Insert Table 3 about here ' 



Task. No significant differences were .found in the percentages 
of time allocated to various tasks for LD students during their time 
in regular and resource classrooms (see Table 4). In both settings, 
the largest percentages of time were al located to readers and other 
media (e.g., films, teaching games). 




Teaching structure . Percentages of times allocated to entire 
group, small group, and individual teaching structures for LD students 
in regular and resource classrooms are presented in Table 5. In the 
regular classroom, the largest percentage of time was allocated to 
entire group structures while in the resource classroom, the largest 
percentage of time was. allocated to small group teaching structures, 
the difference in percentages of times between .regular and resource 
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classrooms was significant for entire group stractures,vt(7)=5, 84, 
£=.001, and for small group structjyres, t(7)=3.52, £=.010. The LD. 
student received a significantly greater percentage of. time in entire 
group structures in the regular classroom (93.5%) as compared to the 
resource classroom (22.0%), and a significantly greater percentage of 
time in small group structures in the resource 'classroom (48.3%) as 
compared to the* regular classroom (3.5%). The difference in 
percentages of times allocated to individual structures between 
regular and resource classrooms (3.0% vs 29.6%) was not statistically 
significant, t(7)=2. 27, £=.058. 

Insert Table 5 about here 



Teacher location . No significant differences were found in the 
percentages of time allocated to various teacher locations for LD 
students during their time in regular and resource classrooms (see 
Table 6) . In both settings, the largest percentage of time was 
allocated to the teacher being located among the students. 



Insert Table 6 about here 

Teacher activity .. . Taible 7 is a list of the five teacher 
activities that 'were coded during observations and the percentages of 
time devoted to each when the LD student was in regular and resource 
classrooms . In both types of cl assrobms, the largest percentage of 
time consisted of the teacher exhibiting no response to the target 
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student. No significant differences were found between the two 
settings in the percentage of time allocated to teaching, disapproval, 
or no response from the teacher. The LD student received a 
significantly greater percentage of time devoted to other talk in the ^ 
regular classroom (3.2%) than in the resource classroom (1.655), 
t(7)=3.31, p=.013, and a significantly greater percentage of time 
receiving approval from the teacher when in the resource classroom 
{0.6%) as 'compared to the regular classroom {Q.H), t(7)=2.80, £=.027. 

Insert Table 7 about here 



Student response- . The average percentages of time^ ID students 
engaged in academic, responses overall, task management,^ responses 
overall, and inappropriate responses overall, as well as in each 
specific response in the two settings are presented 'in Table 8. In 
both settings, students engl'ge^d' in tasi/, management responses and 
specifically, passive responses (e.g., waiting, watching the teacher), 
for the largest percentages of time. The percentages of time during 
which the student engaged in academic responses overall, was 
significantly greater in the resource classroom (36.955; 29.4. min) than 
in the regular .classroom (16. 4?lS; 18.7 . min), t(7)=4.27, £=.004. 
Specifically, LD students more often engaged in both academic talk, 
jt(7)=2.93, £=.022, and answering academic questions, t(7)=3.38^; 
£=.012, while in the resource classroom as compared to the regular- 
classroom. • 
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Insert Table 8 about here ; 

LD students engaged in task management responses overall for a 
greater percentage of time in the regular classroom (44.8%; 64.3 min) 
than in the resource classroom (36.3%; 40.1 min), t(7)=2.84, £=.025.. 
A significant difference also was found for the specific task 
management response of raising hands, t(7)=2.66, £=.033;. LD students 
raised ' their hands for a"\rger percentage of time in the regular 
classroom (2.8%) than in the resource classroom (1.5%). No 
statistically significant differences were found between the two 
classroom settings for the percentages- of time during which students 
engaged in inappropriate responses. 
LD vs Noh-LD Students During LP Resource Room Time 

LD students were observed for an average of 95 minutes per day in 
the resource classroom. A non-LD classmate of each LD student was 
observed in the regular classroom during the same -time period. 

Activity . The average numbers of minutes per day allocated to 
each activity are presented in Table 9. No significant differences 
were found between the times for the LD arid non-LD students. Clearly, 
most time was devoted to academic activities (89 min), particularly 
reading (63 min) . 



Insert Table 9 about here 
Task. No significant differences were, found ;n the times 
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allocated to various tasks for LD .and non-LD students during the time 
when the LD students were in the resource classroom (see Table 10). 
Readers were -used by both groups of students for over 20 minutes 
during that time. 

Insert Table 10 about here 



Teaching structure . The average numbers of minutes per day 
allocated to entire group, small group, and indivjjiual teaching 
structures for LD students in the resource classroom and for non-LD. 
students observed in the regular classroom during the same time 
periods are displayed in.Table 11.. A significant difference was found 
in the amount of time allocated to individual teaching structures, 
•t(14)=2.49, £=.026. LD students in the resource classroom were 
allocated nearly 25 times as much individual teaching (34.0 min) as 
non-LD students in the regular classroom during the same time period 
(1.3 min). During the observed time period, LD students received most 
instruction in either small groups or in individual teaching 
structures (84%), whereas non-LD students received nearly all 
instruction in either small groups or in entire group teaching 
structures (99%). 



Insert Table 11 about here 



Teacher location . One statistically significant difference was 
found in the time, allocated to teacher locations- (,see Table 12); LD 



students were allocated more time with .the teacher beside them (14.3 
min) than were non-LD students (30 sec), t(14)=2.68, £=018. For both 
groups of students, most time was allocated to the teacher being 
located among the students. 



Insert Table 12 about here 



Teacher activity . Table 13 is a summary of the times allocated 
to teacher activities, during the time when LD students were in ■the 
resource classroom. It was found that LD students received 
significantly more approval (30 sec) than did non-LD students (6 sec)., 
t(14)=2.44,'£=.028, even though the amounts of time for both groups 
were low. For both LD and non-LP ^students, most time was spent with 
the teacher exhibiting no response to the observed student. 



Insert Table 13 about here 



Student response . LD and non-LD students' engaged times during 
the time period when LD students were in the resource room are 
included in Table 14. Both groups were , engaged in task management 
responses for the largest amount of time; no statistically significant 
difference's were found between the two groups in this category. ^ 



Insert Table 14 about here 



Active academic responses accounted for not quite one-half hour 
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of the observed 'tirae; LD and non-LD students did not differ in the 
"amount of time during which they were engaged . in active academic 
responses overall. However ^ 'they did differ in terms of the specific 
academic responses in which they were engaged. LD students engaged in 
four respohses for greater amounts of .time than non-L,D students: 
playing academic games, t(14)=2.90, £=.012; reading aloud,. t,(14)=2. 20, 
£=.045; academic talk, ■t(14)=2.54, £=.023; and asking academic 
questions, t(14)=2.49,* £=.0^6. The difference in times for reading 
silently approached significance, t(14)=2.13, £-.051, with non-LD 
students engaged in silent reading for more time than LD students. 

Students engaged in inappropriate responses for approximately 10 
minutes, regardless of their classification as LD or non-LD. No 
significant differences were found for any of the inappropriate 
responses. 

LP vs Non-LD Students During LD Mainstream Time 

LD students were observed within regular classroom settings for 
an average of 125 minutes (2- hrs 5 min) each day. The non-LO 
"Classmates were observed during the same times in the regular 
classrooms. 

. ..' Activity . The average numbers of minutes per day allocated to 
each activity during regular classroom time for both LD and non-LD 
students are presented in Table 15. For both groups, most time was 
allocated to language. No significant differences were found in times 
allocated to an activity or to academic activities" overall or non- 
academic activities overall. 



Insert Table .15 about here 



Task . No significant differences were found in the times 
allocated to ^various tasks for LD. and^nonrLD students during . the time 
wheij the LD students were in the regular classroom (see Table 16). 
Readers were used by both groups of students for the greatest amount 
of time, followed by other media. 

. 

Insert Table 16 about here 

r 

Teaching structure . The average amounts of time allocated to 
various teaching structures are presented in Table 17. Clearly, most 
time was allocated to entire group structures during the time when 
both of the observed students were in the regular classroom. No 
significant differences in times emerged. 



Insert Table 17 about here 



' Teacher location . No^ significant differences were found in the 
times allocated, to various teacher locations for LD and non-LD 
students during the time they were in the regular classroom (see Table 
18). The teacher was located among students for the greatest amount 
"of time (about 40 min). The teacher was beside the observed student 
for approximately 3 minutes each day. 
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Insert Table Ifi about here 

. 0- 

» ■ , ^ - , ■. , 

Teacher activity . ^Average amounts of time allocated to each 
teacher activity for LD and non-LD" students are displayed in Table 19. 
>jo significant differences in the times for the two groups of students 
were found.. For both LD and non-LD students, the teacher exhibited fio 
response to the observed student for thV greatest aiotiRt of tinte; 
teaching was the next most frequent teacher activity. ' 



Insert Tali^le 19 about here 



Stud^t response^ No significant differences between LD and 
non-LD students were found in the times they w?re ehgaged in academic 
responses overall, task, management resi^nses overall, inappropriate 
responses overall, or in any specific response (seie Table 20). 
Students engaged in task management responses for the greatest amount 
of time (about 65 min). The average times in which students engaged 
in academic and inappropriate responses was nearly equal during the 
time when both students were in the regular qlassroom. 



Insert Table 20 about here 



Discussion . , 

The results of^ the present study indicate that LD students do 
benefit directly from their placement in a resource room setting for 
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part of the day. Proportionately, LD students were allocated more 
small group instruction and more teacher approval in the resource room „ 
than in the mainstream classroom. . On the other hand, in the 
mainstream classroom proportionately more time was allocated to entire 
group structures -and other talk than in the resource, room. These 
differences in the nature of instruction in the two settings appeared 
to have influended the LD students' opportunities to. respond in the 
two settings. The proportion of time during which the LD student 
engaged in task' management responses, specifically raising handsi was 
sifhificantly greater in the mainstream classroom than in the re^urce 
room. In contrast the proportion of time during which .the LD student 
engaged in active academic responses, specifically academic talk, 
answering academic questions, and asking academic questions, was 
significantly greater in the resource room than in the mainstream 
classroom. 

While the above comparisons appear clearly to favor the resource 
room setting for the LD student, it must also be noted that in the 
resource classroom l^he LD students were working on reading and/or 
math. Since academic activities are likely to promote different 
instructional tasks and structures as. well as opportunities to 
respond, it was necessary to compare the nature of instruction and 
responding times of LD students with those of non-LD classmates both 
(a) during, the time the LD studeht was in thfe resource room, and (b) 
during the time both students were in the regular classroom. 

.Comparisons of the nature of instruction and academic responding 
times for LD and non-ID students during the time when the LD student 



was in the resource classroom (i.e., during reading and/or math) 
supported the notion that placement in the resource room altered the 
nature of instruction even though the activity was the same in the two 
settings. During reading and/or math, LD students in the resource 
room were allocated significantly more time for individual instruction 
(34 min vs 1 min), with the teacher located beside them (14 min vs 30 
sec), and received significantly more teacher approval (30 sec vs 6 
sec) than did non-LO students in the regular classroom during reading 
and/or math. In terms of .opportunities to respond, LD students in the 
resource room spent more time than non-LD students in the regular 
classroom engaged in several active academic responses: reading aloud 
(5 min vs 40 sec), academic talk (4 min vs 40 secj, playing academic 
games (4 min vs 0 min), and asking academic questions (40 sec vs. 10 
sec). Yet, in the mainstream classroom setting, there were no 
differences In the nature of instruction or academic responding for LD 
and non-LD studi^nts. , 

Some investigations have suggested that LD students in regular 
classrooms receive significantly more criticism and negative- contacts 
from their teachers than non-LD students ^Chapman, Larsen, & Parker, 
1979) and fewer response oppprtun-i ties (Bryan, Whe6ler, Felcan, & 
Henek-, 1976). These findings were not corroborated by the present 
study. In fact, during regular classroom instruction; when both the 
LO student and the student's classmate were in the regular classroom, 
no differences were found in the nature of instruction (activity, 
task, structure, teacher location and activity) or in the students' 
opportunities to respond. Apparently, regular classroom teachers are 



treating students of varying academic levels in their classrooms 
^like, a finding supported by Greener, Thurlow, Graden, and Ysseldyke 
(Xi982). However, this type of equal treatment in the regular 
classroom does not necessarily occur for students of differing, 
behavioral competencies (cf. Graden, Thur low, & Ysseldyke, 1982b). 
Also, it is impossible to know whether equal instruction and 
opportunities to learn would be found if the ID students were in the 
regular classroom during reading and/Or math. 

The findings of two recent observational studies of LD students' 
opportunities to learn are clarified by the present findings. 
Thurlow, Graden et al. (1982) found that LD students Were allocated 
significantly more individual instruction and more teacher approval, 
and that the LD . students engaged in ^'itve of seven active academic 
responses for greater amounts of time than their non-LD classmates. 
In addition, Thurlow, Ysseldyke et al. (1982) found that more severely 
learning disabled students, who were in resource classrooms for 
greater portions of the day, also were allocated significantly more 
individual instruction and teacher approval than less severely 
learning disabled students. However, no differences were found in 
opportunities to learn through active academic responding. Whether, 
the differences found in those studies were related to resource room 
placement, was not addressed. The present results suggest that 
differences that were found indeed 'were reiated to resource room 
placement. Given this, it would be interesting to explore the drop in 
active academic responding time found for students placed in a special 
class for the entire day (Thurlow ,r Ysseldyke et al., 1982). \- 
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Previous observational studies consistently have noted the small 
proportion of the schoolday during which students engage in active 
academic responding, usually less than one hour per day. Even during 
two hours of reading, active academic responding of a typical second- 
grade student occurred for approximately 20 minutes, just over one- 
fourth of the reading period (6raden,Thurlow,Ysseldyke, & Algozzine^ 
1982). In the. present study, active academic responding during 
reading and/or math occurred for an average of 29.4 minutes foir LD 
students. in the resource room and 25.6 minutes for non-LD students in 
the regular classroom, or about 28515 of the 95 minutes of reading 
observed, LD s.tudents engaged in specific reading practice (reading 
albud or silently) for only- 9.0 minutes during this time; non-LD 
students engaged in these responses for 10.6 minutes during the same, 
time. However, 'as noted by other investigators, variability among 
students w|s great, even for these specific reading responses: one LD 
student spent an average of just 1.8 minutes per day while another 
spent an average of 23.6 minutes; one non-LD student spent an average 
of just" 20 seconds per day while another spent an average of 20.0 

minutes. . 

Despite the benefits apparently derived from resource room 
instruction, one must still question whether the low amount of 
academic responding time is adequate for improving the sk.ills of LD 
youngsters, especially given recent conclusions that the amount of 
reading time is related to the success of reading programs (Samuels, 
; 1981) . Recent questioning' of the adequacy Of instructional time and 
students/. 9Pportunities to learn (cf. Houck & Given, 1981; Sargent, 
198T) still are relevant. " , 
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Footnotes 

The observational research reported here was part of an extensive 
project that could not have been completed. without the coopergti on ^nd 
help of riumerous individuals. Foremost among' these were- the , 
administrators, teachers, and students in the school district in which 
the research was conducted. Equally important to the successful- 
completion of the research were the. observers; all were committed to. 
provieling ah accurate, objective picture of the school day. Listed 
alphabetically, the observers for the present study. were: Barbara 
Flykt, Eileen Mevissen, Donna Mil ler, ; Rose Mar ie^. Plant, Cheryl. 
Randklev, Judith Rygwall, Yvonne Shafranski,. Wendy ?tuder, and 
Geraldine Webster. In, addition, the assistance of Sandra Christehson 
during observer training is gratefully acknowledged. The special 
assistance of Charles Greenwood and Sandra Stanley, University of 
Kansas, in the implementation of their CISSAR observational system was 
appreciated greatly, as was the data analysis expertise provided by 
Bob Algozzine, Matthew McGue, and Jing-Jen Wang. Also essential to„ 
the completion of the p.roject were 'the contributions of psychometric 
assistants Barbara Andersoh, Lisa Boyum, Yetta Leyine, and Cathy 
Walters. ' The excel lent secretarial services provided by Audrey 
Thurlow and Marilyn Hyatt made the entire research process a success. 

. iThroughout this report, "LD" is used to refer to students 
labeled LD by the schools. Schools use a variety of .approaches in 
assigning this label . . 



CISSAR Event Areas and Specific Events Coded^ 



Event Area 



Specific: Events Coded 



Activity r type of instruction being 
. provided/established by teacher 



Task - curriculunt task or verbal 
instruction mode in which student 
is expected to engage . 

Teaching Structure •physicaV arrange- 
: ment of student in class 

Teacher Position - location of teacher 



R- Reading H - Math Sr. Spelling H -Handwriting 
T - language ""Sc - Science Ss - Social, Studies 
Ac - Arts/Craft?" Ft - Free Time Brti - Class Business/ 
tenagement Tn^. Transition Ct Can't Tell 

Rn- Readers * Wb - Workbook? Ws Worksheets 
1?^ Paper and Pencil LI - Listen to Teacher Lecture 
Om - Other Media tsd - Teacher^Student Discussion^ 
Fg - Fetch/Put Away: ^ 

Ea -Entire group S£ - Small group X • Individual 

IF - In Front of Class AD ^ At Desk AS - ^Among Students 
CT- Out of Room S -. Side B, - Back 



teacher Activity - response of teacher 
to target student- . 

Student Response - behavior in which 
student is engaged 



NR - No Response T - Teaching OT - Other Talk 
A>- Approval ^- Disapproval 

W - Writing G Playing Academlb Game M - Reading Aloud 
RS, - Silent Reading TA - Talking About Academics 
ANQ - Answers Academic Question ^ - AsKs Academic 
Question AT - Passive Response "W - Raising Hand 
LM - Looking-for Materials M- Moves to. New Academic Station 
Sa - Play Appropriate DI, - Disruption M. - Play; Inappro- 
priate IT - Inappropriate Task TNA - Talking About Non- 
academics It - Inappropriate LocaTF". LA- Look Around 
SST - Self-Stimulation " .. 



?Based^on Stanley & Greenwood's (1980) CISSARr Code for instructional structu re and student academic 
respon se: Observer's manuaK Within the Student Response Event Area, the AT event. /^^^Jf^^JJ^J®^ 
as "Attending" by Stanley and Greenwood, was renamed as rPassive Response" i^^^^ present investigation 
to avoiTinappropriate co^^^^ 
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Table 2 ' 

Summary of Reliabilittes Calculated During, the Study^ 

Reliability Mean Range 

Behavioral 



Teacher Position 92.5 69-100 

Teacher Behavior 94.4 72-1 Oa 

' Student Response 89.0 60-100 

sequential 93.6 85-99 



All reliabilities are expressed as percentages. 
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' Table 3 . ; . 

Percentages of Time Allocated to Activities in Regular and Resource 

Classrooms for LD Students^ 



u i.v 1 If J . ^ 


ppniil ^ Y* 
fxcy u 1 a 1 


Pp<tniiy*rp * 


Sig - 
Level 


Academic 


75.1 


93.8 • 


ns 


Reading 


5.6 


.75.2 


.000 


Math 


15.2 


IT. 8 


ns 


Language 


16.8 


4.3 


ns 


Science 


16.6 


0.0 , 


ns 


Social Studies 


9.7 


0.3 


.023 


Spel 1 i ng 


6.J3 


0.9 


.022^ 


Handwriting 


4.4 


1 .3 


ns 


Non-Academic 


24.9 


6.2 


ns \ 


Arts/ Crafts 


10.2 


■ 0.1 


ns 


Transition 


6.1 


2.4. 


.006 \ 


Free Time 


2.8 


3.6 


ns ^ 

✓ 


Business Mgmt 


5.7 


. 0.1 


.006 



^Percentages are averages, within each type of classroom, based on 
observations of eight students for two days each. 

'^Significance levels are from dependent t tests (df=7). 
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\ Table 4 

Percentages of Time Allocated to Tasks in Regular and Resource 
classrooms for LD Students^ 





Task' ' 


Regular 


Resource, 

' - ■« . 


Sig 
Lever 


Other Media 


co.o 




ns * ' 


Readers 


21.7 


25.3 


ns 


Workbooks 


10.8 


19.4 


ns 


Worksheets 


9.3 


20.9 . 


ns 


Teacher-Stu Disc 


- 20.6 


3.5 


ns 


Paper & Pencil 


13.0 


4.8 


ns - ^^^^-^ 


Fetch/Put Away 


6.5 


. 3.2 


ns ■ 


Listen tp Lecture 


1.9 


0.0 


ns 



^Percentages are averages within each type of classroom, based on 
observations of eight students for two days each. 

'^Significance levels are from dependent t^ tests (df=7). 



V. ' ■ ' ■ Table 5 ■ ' . 
Percentages of Time Allocated to Teaching Structures in. Regular and 

f ■ • . . . ■ * ' _ . . » o, . 

Resource Classrooms for LD Students^ •> 



Structure 


Regular 


Resource 


Sig . 
Lever 


Entire Group 


93/5; 


22.0 


.001 


Small Group 


3.5 


48.3 


.010 


Individual . 


3.0 


29.6 


ns 



Percentages are averages within each type of classroom, based on 
observations of eMght students for two days: each. 

^Significance levels are from dependent t^ tests (df=7). 
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. '■ Table. 6 . -p- T' ; -A- 

Percentages of Time Allocated to Teacher Locations in Regular and 
Resource Classrooms for LD Students* . ; 



Location 


Regular 


Resource 


Sig b 

Level"* 


In front 


23.0 


10.9 


■ ns 


At Desk 


29.7 


9.9 


ns / . 


Among Students 

• 


39.5 


60.6 


•■ ns 


Beside Student 


3.0 


15.7, 


ns 


Back 


4.6 


1.9 


ns 


Out- 


1.4 


1.1 


ns 



^Percentages are averages within each type of classroom, based on, 
observations of eight students for two days each. 

''significance levels are from dependent t^ tests (df-7). 
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Table 7, . • 

Percentages of Time Allocated to Teacher "Activities In Regular and 
„ — . Resource Classrooms for LD Students-^ ' 



Activity 


Regular 


Resource 


Level 


No Response . 

•• - ■ * . * 


• 57,9 


61.2 


ns 


Teaching 


37.9: 


35.9 . 


ns 








Other Talk 


-3.2 .; 


'. t.6 


.013 


Disapproval 


0.9 


] 0.4 '.' 


ns - ^ ■ • 


Approval ^ 


0.1 


o;6 


.027 ■ ^ 



Percentages are averages within each type of classroom, based on 
observations of eight students for' two days each. ' • 

'significance levels are from dependent jt tests (df=7). 
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Table 8 ' . - 

Percentages of Time Spent in Various Responses in Regular and Resource 

Classrooms for \LD Students^ 



Response 


Regular 


Resource 


Sia . ' 
Lever 


Academic 


16.4 . 


36.9 


.004 


Writing 


10.1 


12.0 


ns 


Read Silently 


V. 9 - 


6.3 


hs 


Read Aloiid 


0.6 


.• 6.5 


ns 


Talk Acad 


2.2 


4..6 


.022 r ' ^ 


Acad Game 




5.1 


ns 


Ans Acad Q 


0.2 


1.5 


• 012 


Ask Acad Q 


o;4 


0.9 


ns 


Task Management 


60.8 


48.5 


.025 ^ .V 


Passive Response 


44.8 


' 36.3 


ns 


PUy Appropriate 


6.6 . 


3.4 


ns 


Look fpr Materials 


3.1 „ 


4.4 


ns 


Move . 


3.4 


Z.9 


ns 


Raise Hand 


" 2.8 . 


1.5- 


.t)33 


Inappropriate 


22.8 


14.6 


ns ' 


Look Ardund 


10.2 


6.8 


ns • ^ 


Talk Non-Acad ^ - 


- . 3.4 


' 2.9 


ns 


PI ay ' Jria p pro pri ate ; 


3.9 


.2.4 


ns •/ 


Inappropriate Task 


3.5 


0.6 


tts " 


Inapprqpriate'^Locale 


1.5. 


1.5 


ns 


DisruBtion . 


- o-i 


0.2 . 


ns ^ 


Self Stimulation 


" . 0.2 " 


Ao.l; . 


ns 



? Percentages are averages within each type of classroom based on 
observations of eight students for two days eacli. - 

Significance levels are from dependent t^ tests (df«7K 



. Table 9 . 

Times Allocated to Activities for LD and Noh-LD Students When 
LD Students Were in the Resource Classroom^ 



Activity 


LD 


. Nan^Lp 


Level° 




Academic 


89.4 


89.1 


ns 




Reading 


64.1 


62.4 


ns 


Math 


15.8; 


18.3 


# ■ 

ns V 




Languagis 


6.1 


1.1 


ns 




Handwriting 


.2.2 


1.8 


ns 




SpeTling 


0-9 


2.8 


ns 




Social Studies ; 


0,2 


' U5 


ns 




Science 


^ 0.0 


1.2 


ns 




No n- Academic 


5.8 


4.5 


ns 




Free time 


3.3 


1 ,8 ^ 


ns ^ 




Trahsitfon 


2.2 , 


2.5 


ns 




Business Mgmt 




0.3 


ns 




Arts/Crafts 


• 0.1 


' 0.0 


ns 





^Times are average ■number of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and eight non-LD students for two days each/ 

^^Significance levels are from independent t^ tests (df=14) . . 



■■■ Table.-io/' 

Times All ocated to Tasks for LD and Non-LD Studehts When 
LD. Studenis Were in the Resource Classroom^ 
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Task 




LD 


Non-LD 


Sio . 
LeveT^ 


Readers 




22.0 


34.4 


ns 


Worksheets 




22.4 


15.2 


hs 


other Media 




24.9 


9.9 


ns\ 


Workbooks 




14.2 


17.6 


; ns^ . 


Paper & Pencil 




5.2 


7.8 


ns 


\Fetch/Put Away 




2,8 


3.3 


ns - 


Teacher-Stu Disc 




3 .6 


2.4 


ns 


Li s ten ^ to Lecture 




0.0 


1.0 . 


ns 



^Times are average number of minutes for one day based on observitions 
of eight . LD and eight non-LD students f or Jbwo days each. 

'^Significance levels**are from independent _t tests (df=l4). 
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Table 11 

Times Allocated to Teaching Structures for ID and Non-LD Students 
When. LD Students Were in the Resource Classroom^ 









Sig . , : 


Structure - 


LD 


Nori-LD 


Lever 


Entire Group 


15.0 


.47.9 


hs 


Small Group ? 


46.4 


'43.3 ' 


ns 


"Individual 


34.0 • 


. 1.3 


.026 ■ 



?Ximes are averdge number of minutes ^for one day based on observations 
M eight LD and. eight non-LD students for two days, each, v 

rSigniftcance^ levels are from independent t^ tests (df =14). 
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Table ir . 

Times Allocated to Teacher Locations for Lp and Hon-ID Students 
When LD Students Were In the Resource Classroom® 



b 

Location LD Non-LD Level ' 



Among Students 


50.2 


29.3 


nsr 


At Desk 


5.2 ' 


22.3 , 


ns 


In Front 


.6.9 


18.5 


ns 


Beside Student 


14.3 


V 

0.5 


l018 


Back 


3.9 


4.0 . 

0 


ns 


Out 


.0.7 . 


3.0 


n s ' 



^Times are average number of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and eight non-LD students for two days each. 
^^Significance levels are from independent t tests '(df*14). 



Table 13 

Times Allocated to Teacher Activities for LD and Non-LD Students 
When LD Students Were in the Resource Classroom^ 



Activity 


LD 


Non-LD 

-r ' ^ ^ 


Sig . 
Level ^ 


No Response 


48.0 


49.4 


ns 


Teaching 


28.9 


25.1. 


ns 


Other Talk 


1.2 




ns 


Approval 


0.5 


0,1 


.028 . 


Disapproval 


0.2 


0.3 


ns 



^Times are average number of minutes for orte day based on observation 
of eight LD and eight non-LD students for two days each. 

'^Significance levels are from independent t_ tests (df=14)/ 



. . Table 14 

Times Spent in Various Responses by LD and Non-LD Students 
^ When LD Students Were in ^the Resource Classrooin® 



Response 


LD 


Non-LD 


Sig . 
ievel^ , " 


Academic 


29 A 


25 ..6 


ns 


Writing - 


10.1 


13.6 


ns 


Read Silently 


4J 


9.9 ~ 


ns 


Read Aloud 


4.9 


\ Oil "7 


.040 


Talk Acad 


4.3 


0.7 


.023 


Acad Game 




Q.O . 


mo 


Ans Acad Q 


1 .3 : 


0.5 


ns 


Ask Acad Q 


0.7 


0.2 


.026 


Task Management 


40.1 


38.5 


ns 


Passive Response 


28,8 


32.3 


ns 


Look for Materials 


4.3 


2,0 


ns 


Move 


2.5 


2.2 


ns 


Play Appropriate 








Raise Hand 


. 1.3 ; 


1.2 


ns 


Inappropriate 


9.8 


13.3 


ns 


Look Around 


4.7 


7.1 


ns 


Talk Non-Acad ' 


2.2 


2.9 


ns 


Play Inappropriate 


1 .5 


; 1.8 


ns 


Inappropriate Locale 


0.9 . 


1.1 


^ ns ^ 


Inappropriate Task 


0.3 


0.2 


V ns 


Disruption . 


0.1 


0.1 


ns 


Self Stimulation 


0.1 


0.1- 


ns 



^Times are average nuinber of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and ei ght noff-LD students for two days each . 

^'significance levels are froni independent t tests {<rf=i4). 



Table 15 

Times Allocated to Activities for LD and Non-LD StudentS'When 

- ■ ^ ■ i' . . . . ■ > 

- LD Students Were in the Regular Classroom 









Si g . , 


Activity 


LD 


Non-LD 


Lever 


Academic 


" 99.4 . 


105.8 


ns 


Language 


25.6 


24.9 


ns 


Math 


23.6 


10.0 


ns 


Science 


15.0 


13.1 


ns 


Social Studies 


10.8 


12.8. 


ns 


Spelling 


10.1 • 


10.6 


ns 


Handwriting 


6.2 


8.7 


ns > 


Reading 


8.1 


6.7 


ns 


Non- Academic 


23.6 


. - 24.4 


ns 


Transition 


6.9 


8;2 


ns 


Business Mgmt 


6.9 


8.1 


ns 


Arts/Crafts 


6,3 


5.4 


ns 


Free Time_ 


' 3.4 


" 2.8 


ns 



^Times are average number of minjjtes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and eight non-LD students for two days each. 

''significance levels are from independent t tests (df=14). 
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i 
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Table 16 

Tiroes Allocated to Tasks for LD' and Non-LrStudents When 
LD Students Wer6 In the llegular Glass^^^ 



. —~ — . ~ — ■- 

Task 


— — ■ .' ' ■ V • 

LD 


NOn-LU 


Si9 . 

Lcyc 1 




Readers « 


31.6 


37.0 


ns 




Other Media 


.21.0 


18.1 


ns 




Paper & Pencil 


181,7 


17.6 


ns 




Teacher-Stu Disc 


17.6 


' 16.3 


ns 




Workbooks 


16.4 


13.0 


v • ns 




Worksheets 


10.8 


' 14.6 * 


1 ns 




Fetch/Put Away 


7.7 


10.3 


ns 




Listen to Lecture 


: 2.7 


3.2 


ns 





^Times are average number of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and ei ght non-LD students for two days each . „ 
''significance levels are from independent i tests (df=14). . 
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Table 17 ^ ; 

Tiines Allocated to Teaching Structures for LD and Non-LD Students 
When LD Students Were in the Regular Classroom^ 



Structure 


LD 


Non-LD 


sig . 

Level ° 


Ej^tire Group 


115.5 


156.1 


ns 


Smalt Group 


5.0 


2.5 


ns 


Individual 


'^3.3 , 


1-5^ 


ns 



Times are average number of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and eight non-LD students for two days each. 

Significance levels are from independent Jb tests (df=:14)." 
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■ V • Table 18 

Tiraes Allocated to Teacher Locations for UD and -Non-LD Students 
When LD Students Were in. the Regular ClassrooV 




Amang Students 
At Desk 
In Front 
Back 

Beside Student 

Out-' 

^Times are average number of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and eight non-LD. students for two days each, 
o ''Significarjce levels are from independent t tests (df=14). 



42.8 


37.9. 


ns 


27.5 


35.4 


ns 


21.2 


22%8 


ns, 


5.2 


8.V 


ns^ 


3.5 


2.5 


ns 


1.4 


1.3 


ns 
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. Table 19 

Times Allocated to Teacher Activities for LD and Non-LD Students 
When LD Students Were in the Regular Classroom^ 



—— ' '• ■ • \ Sig 

Activity L.D Non-LD \ Level 



No Response 


56.7 


56.6 




Teaching 


. 41.4 , 


45.2 


■ ' 


Other Talk 


3.4 


5'.6 


ns \ ■ 


Disapproval 


0.9 


0.5^ 


; hS' \- . ■ 


Approval 


0.1 • 


d.i 


ns. ■ ■■\" ■ 



^Times aire average number; of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight LD and eight non-LD students for two days each. \ 

''significance levels are from independent t tests (df=14).. 
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Table 2.0 



Times Spent In Various Responses by LD and Non-LD Students 
When LD Studelnts Were in the Regular Clcissroom 




Response 



Academic 
Writing 



18.7 
12.3 



24.9 



ns 



19.5 



Read Silently 


2.0 


2.9 


ns 


Talk Acad 


2.3 


1.2 


ns 


Read Aloud 


0.7 


OA 


ns 


Acad Game 


0.8 


0.3 


ns 


Ans Acad Q 


0.3 


0.3 


ns 


Ask Acad Q 




•0.2 


ns 


Task Management 


64 . 3 


65.2 




Passive Response 


49.2 


52.7 




Play Appropriate 


6.0 


4.2 


ns 


Move 


3.3 


3.6 


ns 


Look for Materials 


2,9 


3.2 ■ 


ns 


Raise Hand 


3.0 ' 


1.6 


ns 


Inappropriate 


21.1 


17.7 


ns 


Look Around 


10.8 


- 8.3 


ns 


Talk Non-Acad 


3.8 


4.2 


ns 


Play Inappropriate 


3.6 


2.7 


ns 


Inappropriate Locale 


1.1 


2.0 


ns 


Inappropriate Task 


1.5 


0.2 


ns 


Self Stimulation 


. Vo.2 


0.1 


ns 


Disruption. 


, 0.1 


0.0 


ns 



Times are average number of minutes for one day based on observations 
of eight. LD and eight non-LD students for two days each. 

'^Significance levels are from independent t. tests (df =14) . 
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